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nations seem in a fair way of becoming one nation, 
THE FIRST BRITISH STEAM-BOAT. separated only by local administrations and pro- 
Many of the younger members of the present | vincial dialects.” 
generation, accustomed as they are to thedailycon- | The earliest imaginings of navigation by steain 
veniences attending locomotion by steam-power | arose towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
on sea, river, and rail, must find it difficult to un- | There was, indced, a figment published in the 
derstand how their forefathers, near and remote, | year 1825, concerning one Don Blasco de Garay, 
managed “to get on” at all, for want of these | a Spanish sea captain, having on June 17th, 1534, 
ready means of transit. The proverb, that “time | propelled and manceuvred a large ship by steam- 
and tide wait for no man,” has certainly grown so power, in the harbour of Barcelona; a feat per- 
far “ musty,” that few travellers hold either of much , formed, too, in presence of the emperor Charles V 
account now. At present, the observation is still and all his court! This incredible story was re- 
{| more true than when it was written, that “all | lated, with many accompanying circumstances, in 
| _ VOL, L—no. 18, v 
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vol. i. of a series of pers, chiefly extracted from 
the royal archives of Spain, relative to the ‘voy- 
ages of Columbus ; but its authenticity rests en- 
tirely on the unsupported assertion of a corre- 
spondent of the editor of that collection. 

Dismissing what the writer considers to be a 
mere legend, and adhering to tested evidence, we 
find some obscure hints of the possible application 
of steam to navigation in the famous “ Century of 
Inventions” of the Marquis of Worcester, pub- 
lished in 1663 ; also a few more may be seen in a 
Ms. leaf, undated, preserved in the British Mu- 
seu, either written by his lordship, or under his 
dictation. 

The parent idea of steam navigation, doubtless, 
was born of the latest attempts at superseding 
sails and oars by the use of “ mill-work,” to move 
ships and boats against adverse or ”o winds, and 
opposing tides and currents. Such efforts were be- 
gun many ages ago, and not relinquished till near 
the close of the eighteenth century. In 1690, Denis 
Papin, whose claims the French uphold as the in- 
ventor of the steam-engine itself, proposed, though 
not in the plainest terms, to apply steam-power to 
move the royal galleys upon — Mediterranean.* 
In his communication on the subject, he mentions 
an experiment, made in England eight years be- 
fore, of a horse-boat ; which, having been equipped 
with wheels at the sides, was by equine power 
moved so rapidly, that, according to a contempo- 

rary English narrator, “it left the king’s barge 
at Chatham, manned by sixteen rowers, far astern 
in the trial.” This too place a.v. 1682. 

In the year 1730, one Dr. John Allen, in a 
pamphlet detailing some experiments ofthis own in 
| mechanics, expressed his belief that dfva couple of 

Jire [steam] engines were-applied to a ship of 1400 
or 1500 tons, they would impel it at the rate of 
three knots an hour. But to Jonathan — “a 
honour is due, not of suggesting the 
bility of such things, but also of having staked 


his reputation and embarked his means in*their “the Delaware, between “Borden-town ‘and <Phila- | 


ia ; but it was ‘soon laid’aside.” Mr.fliatrobe 


realization, by a series of 
the ee vot a Sa .s patent, dated 

ppuy, mM; a humble 
man, 2nd probably basing exhnad al is poe 


niary resources in praiminary tly, was not abl | ventor of steam navigation, 8 
Boulton ‘and “Watt for an og 
him. orders to secure for his behoof a 


to realize his project himself; 
pear that any one stepped forward 
We have, therefore, —_ evidence that = ever con- 
structed a vessel on the plan proposed ; so that, 
practically, his project proved abortive: yet, hap- | kn 
pily for his reputation, a ‘a pamphlet developing his 
views is still extant, accompanied by a “ draught,” 
rude but picturesque, of a barge, with a periphery 
of paddles adjusied to the stern, and supposed to 
be moved by; means of — comen’s engine, placed 
amidships ; by its agenc > along a huge 
argosy, of “old-world an «Hae + We 
have, in our frontispiece, given a copy of this illus- 
tration. 

Here, then, we have the rizst Bartisn Srzam 
Tua-BoaT, in posse, if not in esse. That it was 
fairly conceived, is creditable to the man; that it 


er ee it ap- 





* Acta Erud. edit. Lipsie, p. 410 ef scq. 
+ This curious tract may be seen at the British Museum. It 
is bound up with several other “sea pamphlets” of early 


C8. 


costly experiments, on delphi 


was probably sd built, was, perhaps, the fault 

cof the distrustful an d apdth etic'age he lived in. 
In 1759, J. A. Genevois, a Bernese clergyman, 

of a mechanical turn and enthusiastic spirit, came 


phlet, entitled, “ Inquiries tending to the eakere. 
ment of Navigation.” One means of propulsion 
suggested therein was steam-power. 

the year 1774, Count d’ Auxiron experimented, 
with some kind of a steam-boat, upon the Seine, 
near Paris; but his engine was weak, and a failure 
ensued. Monsieur J. C. Perier, a superior prac- 
tical machinist, was present on the foregoing occa- 
sion, and noted, as he supposed, such defects as 
could easily be remedied ; in 1775 he himself made 


trial of a steam-boat constructed on really better | 


principles: yet that, too, failed. 


Next year the Marquis de Jouffroi tried a steam- | 
sn forty-two feet long, on theriver Doubs, which | 
he got to work in some tolerable degree. In 1783 | 
aunched a good-sized steamer on the Sadne, | 
3 Lyons, “ which moved with rapidity” (it does | 


not appear at what specified rate, however) upon 


that river, “in the presence of ‘several scientific | 
men; the latter, it is said, testifying to its per- | 


formance in a proces ver bal.” This doubtful 
document, however, we should be better pleased 


to see than to hear of. The machinery appears to | 
have been slight. Being easily put out of order, _ 


and costly to repair, the marquis left off experi- 


menting with it; and the Revolution breaking | 


out, he had to leave France shortly afterwards. 


Contemporancously ‘with these French experi- 


ments, some others “were suggested, and one or 
two put in practice in‘North America. Thus, M 


American revolutionary war, concluded in 1783, 
a sort of mania to prevail, which, indeed, 
has not yet ene for pelling boats by 
steam-engines, rt time a 

boat, rowed by a a ‘was: ed on 


pa that no:steam~beat would -bver answer ! 


ithe Potomac ; and: 
‘to “Messrs. 


it for exclu- 


‘Bive-steam-boating in gentlemen, | 
~ se Of ‘the whem or its a, a and | 


that he had for rivals Mr. Fitch and M 


aah th Americans, declined to proceed ; oe 
any further attempts at realizing steam navigation | 


ceased in America for nearly twenty years. 


The embryo science, scouted or Tneglected in | 


England, dropped in France and in America, was 
now revived, with 


pamp. 

* with. ‘paddle- wheels, to be moved by steam 
power.” He had already experimented with a 
wheel-boat, moved by hand-power, which went at 
ag ate off ‘A ‘_ > ae + Just afterwards, 
e employ am Symington to get a 
small steam-engine constructed at Carron (at a 
cost of 3632. 10s. 10d., as the books of the com- 





pany still show), to be tried in propelling a plea- » 
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———— 








to England, and early next year published a pam- 





Latrobe, writing in 1804, says -—“ After the | 


great spirit, in Scotland. In | 
1787, Mr. Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, a man of | 
mechanical genius and great public spirit, issued a | 

phlet, in which he proposed to equip ships | 
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sure-boat on a lake at Dalswinton House. The 
following account of the first public experiment 
there made, we extract from a contemporary news- 


paper: 


“Domreres, Oct. 21.—On the 14th instant a boat was 
put in motion by a steam-engine, upon Mr. Miller’s piece 
of water at this place. This gentleman’s improvements in 
naval architecture are well known to the public; and, for 
some time past, his attention has been turned to the appli- 
cation of the steam-engine to the purposes of navigation. 
He has now accomplished, and evidently shown to the 
world, the practicability of this, by executing it upon a 
small scale. A vessel, 25 feet long and 7 broad, was, on 
the above date, driven with two wheels by a small engine. 
It answered Mr. M.’s expectations fully, and afforded great 
pleasure to the spectators present. The success of this ex- 


periment is no small accession to the public: its utility on | 


canals, and all other navigations, points it out to be of the 


greatest advantage, not only to this island, but to many | 
other nations of the world. This improvement holds no | 
inconsiderable rank amongst the inventions of modern | 


times ; and, added to his other improvements, bespeaks how 
much Mr. Miller deserves of the public. The engine used 
is Mr. Symington’s patent engine. The method of con- 
verting the reciprocating motion of the engine into the 
rotary one of the wheels, is particularly elegant. It is, in 
fact, a new thing in mechanics, and which the world owes 
to — Symington’s ingenuity.”—Glasgow Mercury, Oct. 
28, 1788. 


Here, then, we have THE First realized BRITISH 
SteamsBoat; and the whole credit of its concep- 
tion and construction is due to two, some say three, 


Seotchmen; but as their respective degrees of | 


merit in the affair have been controverted, we have 
preferred giving an account of what Messrs. Miller 


and Symington did, from contemporary reporters, | 


and before any spirit of partizanship arose. 

The success of the Dalswinton experiment en- 
couraged Mr. Miller to make trial of the new plan 
of traction on the Forth and Clyde canal; a pro- 


perty in which he was largely interested. He | 
caused Mr. Symington to plan a vessel, for tug- | 


ging sloops, ete., sixty feet long, and with an 
engine of suitable power, to move four wheels, two 
on each side. 
count of the first trial :— 


“ Fatxirk, Dec. 4.—Yesterday an experiment, of the ; 


greatest consequence to commerce, was exhibited here on 
the Great Canal, by Mr. Miller; viz., the application of a 
steam-engine to sailing. This gentleman, who formerly 


made experiments on the same subject on a small scale, | 


has, in the present instance, applied them to a vessel of con- 
siderable burden, with a degree of success which must be 
very agreeable to the public. The velocity obtained, though 
very considerable—the experiment not being completed— 
cannot be particularly stated at present. The result, how- 
ever, so far, shows that the invention bids fair to be one of 
the greatest utility to mankind.”—Glasgow Mercury, Dec. 
789. 


This experiment was, however, partly a failure, 
through the revolving paddles having bi made 
too weak. In a few days this defect was remedied ; 
and December 25, 26, and 27 following, “the 
canal steam-boat,” says Mr. Miller, jun., “was 
carried along at the rate of seven miles an hour.” 
But the canal proprietary found, or imagined, that 
the action of the paddles injured its banks; so 
Mr. Miller was obliged, reluctantly, to give up his 
project ; — from ager Sag Da no longer 
appears in the annals o -boating, in trying 
{> sealing which be hed tiunklonty expended 6 
considerable sum of money. 


The following is the newspaper ac- | 


In 1791, Mr. Rumsey came to London, with the 
intention of running a steam-boat on the Thames, 
on the pumping principle, similar to that which he 
had already worked on the Potomac. His boat was 
nearly finished when he died; it afterwards was 
tried, however, and found to move at the speed of 
four knots an hour. This was the first Enciisa 
steam-vessel. 

In the summer of 1801, two persons, named 
Hunter and Dickenson, caused a steam-tug to be 
constructed in London. The following short no- 
tice of its trial trip was given in the metropolitan 
journals of the day :—‘ An experiment of much 
importance to the mercantile interests has just 
taken place on the Thames; namely, a trial of a 
working barge, or a heavy craft, against tide, with 
| a steam-engine of simple construction ; by which, 
the moment it was set to work, the barge was 
brought about, answering her helm, and stem- 
yc a strong current, at the rate of 2} miles an 

our.” 
| Earlier in the same year, Lord Dundas, a pro- 
| prietor of Forth and Clyde canal stock, taking up 
| the project which Mr. Miller had renounced in dis- 
| gust, set Mr. Symington to work again; and the 
| latter, after about 14 months’ preparation, got 
| ready a powerful steam-tug, with which, in March, 
| 1802, he dragged two heavily-laden sloops, each of 

70 tons burden, 19} miles in six hours, despite a 
| strong contrary wind, which no vessel drawn by 





| horses would have faced. But the other canal pro- 
| prietors, several of whom were on board the “ Char- 
lotte Dundas ”*—so the new steam-tug was called 
—along with his lordship, again objected to its 
| use; urging that its action did or would do much 

damage to the canal banks; and so this boat, 
| too, was laid aside, but ordered “ not to be broken 
| up.” 
OMe. Symington, soon afterwards, went to Lon- 
don, and being introduced to the Duke of Bridge- 
water, that nobleman gave him orders to construct 
eight steam boats, to be used on the western 
canals; but in a few days, or weeks, his grace 
dying, the order was not sanctioned by his exe- 
cutors. ; 

Early in this century, Robert Fulton, a universal 
projector and clever man, buta schemer of the most 
unscrupulous type, having failed to interest Napo- 
leon in his torpedo plan—that great man de- 
nouncing him as a “sordid quack ”—earnestly 
turned his attention to steam navigation. Having 
heard of the recent experiments in Scotland, he re- 
paired thither; and passing through Glasgow on 
his way to Falkirk—near to which town, as we 
have seen, was the field of action—got hold of 
Henry Bell, a speculative mill-wright, who had 
been employed at Carron while Symington’s en- 
gines were making there. Fulton having imtro- 
duced himself to Mr. Symington, the latter showed 
him the disused steam-boat “laid up in a creek,” 
freely exhibited to him the working drawings of 
the machinery, and even caused the furnace to be 
lighted, and set the boat to work for his special in- 
struction. As Fulton, doubtless, largely profited 
by these civilities soon afterwards, though he never 
acknowledged them, and as his countrymen palm 
him upon the world as the realizer of steam navi- 
gation, we think it needful to say that the fore- 
going circumstances were afterwards proved, on 
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oath, by Mr. ‘Symington and several of his assist- | windows of the Capitol of the latter, in the halls of 


ants upon the above occasion. 

Returning forthwith to France, Mr. Fulton soon 
made some improved experiments upon the Seine, 
which convinced several of his opulent countrymen 
living in Paris of the feasibility of his plans; and 
through their means he was enabled to return to 
America, there to bring them into practical opera- 
tion. Finally, in August, 1807, the “ Clermont”’ 
passage steamer, with a Boulton and Watt engine 
of 18-horse power, began to ply upon the Hudson, 
between New York and Albany, effecting its first 
passages at the average rate of five miles an hour; 
soon after which a second boat, also the property 
= Fulton and his friends, was put on the same 

e. 

The Americans found no imitators in Europe till 
Henry Bell, in 1812, managed to “ knock up” ina 
clumsy way a small steamer, of 25 tons burden 
and three-horse power, called the “ Comet,” which 
began to ply on the Clyde, between Glasgow, 
Greenock, Helensburgh, etc. Early in that year, 
a second Clyde steamer, called the “ Elizabeth,” of 
superior build and equipment to that of Mr. Bell, 
was run against his: the latter being wrecked, 
another boat, likewise called the “Comet,” was 
built, by shares, for him and his friends, in 1821. 
This too was wrecked, and more disastrously ; for, 
being struck by the Ayr steamer, off Greenock, 
October 20, 1825, fully seventy persons went down 
with her into the deep. 

Previously—namely, in 1815—Mr. George Dodd, 
a young and energetic, but ill-fated engineer, having 
gone to Glasgow, there got built and equipped a 


stout steamer ; in which, when finished, he boldly | 


ventured to sea, and managed to get her round to 
the Thames, after a very stormy passage of 758 
nautical miles, in 122 hours. This vessel was the 
earliest English passenger steam-boat. And before 
the close of the same year, the first Linglish-built 
steamer was launched. 

Here our narrative properly finishes, but we are 


which Fulton and his projects had been so lately 
treated. with unmerited derision. 

Yet was the progress of the science, during the 
| next ten years, wondrously limited, even in North 
| America, for which it has done more, in advancing 
its material civilization and promoting its well- 
i being in every way, during one generation, than 
' could have been effected, without its aid, in a cen- 
tury. At the close of the year 1817, there were 
| probably not quite a score of steamers in all the 
' United States; in the British American possessions 
| there may have been two or three. In Europe, the 
- barrenness was still greater. Nowhere except in 
| Great Britain were there any at all; and at the 
| close of this, which we call the third decennial 
' period, the number of British steamers worth re- 
‘ gistering was but 14, and these of only 1039 
' united tonnage. But in the succeeding ten years 
' our progress was great; in the next again, greater 
| still.* Thus, in 1840, as we find by parliamen- 
| tary returns, there were 987 registered steamers 
jin England, 244 in Scotland, and 79 in Ireland. 
In 1848-9, the British commercial steam marine 
numbered fully 1100 vessels, having a collective 
' force of about 92,800 horse-power. Its numbers 
' and mechanical power have since then been greatly 
‘augmented. Early in 1852, there were plying upon 
the waters of Great Britain and her dependencies, 
1184 steamers in all; and their united tonnage 
was 142,080. 

The official returns in France gave, December 
31, 1842, a total of but 108 commercial steam-boats, 


of only 16,165 tonnage; and the amount has pro- 
bably not quite doubled since that date. 

In North America, on the other hand, there 
are more and larger steamers than in all the rest 
of the world. Upon this point we subjoin the most 


recent statistics we have been able to obtain. 
According to the “ Albany Register,” there were 
plying in the United States, in June, 1851, the fol- 
| lowing steam-ships and boats :—Upon the ocean and 





tempted to advert retrospectively to what we shall ! on the Atlantic seaboard, 625 steam vessels; and 
call the first decennial steam-boat period—namely, | their united tonnage was 213,500. At the same 
1797-1807 ; a space of time in which the science | time there were plying upon the rivers and lakes, 








was struggling for existence. In 1797, when Chan- 
cellor Livingstone applied to the New York legis- 
lature for a patent, its mover says: ‘ The wags and 
the lawyers were generally opposed to us... . It 
was a standing subject of ridicule; and whenever 
there was a disposition in any of the younger mem- 
bers to indulge a little levity, they would call up 
the steam-boat bill, that they might divert them- 
selves.” Five years afterwards, as we have seen, 
the future vitality of steam navigation was assured 
in Scotland: and at the end of the next five, two 
regular steam-packets, plying between New York 
city and Albany,* could be daily seen from the 





* The account of the Clermont’s first ascent of the Hudson, 
given by Fulton’s biographer, Mr. Colden, is very striking :— 
** It had the most terrific appearance from other vessels which 
were navigating the river, when she was making her passage. 
The first steam-boats, as others [American] yet do, used dry 
pine-wood for fuel, which sends a column of ignited vapour | 





many feet above the flue, and whenever the flue is stirred, a | 


filexy of ote fly off, and in the night-time have a very 
brilliant and beautiful appearance. This uncommon light first 
attracted the attention of the crews of other vessels. Not- | 
withstanding the wind and tide were adverse to its approach, 


they saw with astonishment it was rapidly coming towards | 
them; and when it came so near as that the noise of the ma- | 


chinery and paddles was heard, the crews in some instances 


765 boats, of 204,613 united tonnage. Totals, sea- 
going and inland boats, 1390; conjoint tonnage, 
418,113. 


shrunk beneath their decks from the terrific sight, and left 
their vessels to go on shore; while others prostrated them- 
selves, and besought Providence to pe them from the ap- 
proaches of the horrible monster which was marching on the 
tide, and lighting its path with the fires which it vomited.” 
_ * The following was the rate in the United Kingdom of the 
increase :— 
Year. — Tonnage. 
9 ; 





Year. Vessels. Tonnage. 
1828 272 28,010 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1827 1837 
N.B. ‘* This account is exclusive of steamers employed in 
river traffic.”—Wade's British History, p. 1052. 








NoveEL APPLICATION OF WATER TO BELL-RINGING. 
—The hours of six in the morning and ten in the even- 
ing are regularly rung from the spire of St. Peter’s 
church, Dundee, by a chime of bells produced by the 
application of water-power to a complicated piece of 
machinery. 
































THE FLORAL HARBINGERS OF SPRING. 
PRIMROSES AND COWSLIPS. 

Spring, that season so dear both to the young 
and to the old, to the poet and to the painter— 
that sweet primal season, when the treasures of 
vegetable life, released from the dark cells wherein 
they have so long lain dormant, begin to disclose 
their graceful forms and glowing tints to cyes 
long wearied with the dark hues of winter—is, in- 
deed, a time of beauty and delight. But it is 
curious to observe how, amidst all the host of pre- 
cious things which at springtide open into life, 
some few, and those among the commonest and 
simplest of them, have carried off the meed of 
praise, and have become the objects of the poct’s 
eulogy, and of the love and admiration of the 
young and the simple-minded in every age. 

It may be from their being so universally dis- 
tributed throughout our land, that the primrose, 
the violet, the daisy, and a few other flowers, have 
attained to a pre-eminence to which they would 
not otherwise have reached; for though each of 
these has much of beauty, and the two former 
possess a delicious fragrance, it must certainly be 
from some other cause that they have been thus 
exalted, and made the subjects on which so much 
sentiment has been expended. 

The common primrose belongs to the natural 
order primulacee, the whole genera, as well as this 
species, being named from primus, the first. Its 
wrinkled, toothed leaves may often be seen cluster- 
ing in bunches along the hedges and banks as early 
as January; but it is not till the end of March, or 
even in some years until April, that they fairly 
expand into their full proportions, and display 
themselves in perfection. These leaves are all 
radical, downy beneath, and reticulated with many 
veins, gradually tapering downwards into short 
footstalks ; from among these thickset leaves force 
themselves up those fair, sulphur-coloured blossoms 
on which our poets so largely descant. 

The corolla of the primrose is what is called 
salver-shaped; that is, it consists of one circular 
petal contracting itself at the centre into a tube 
which descends into a cylindrical calyx, formed 
with five angles, and five tecth. In the throat 
of this tube are five stamens, with-pointed, erect 
anthers, of a yellow colour, resting on very short 
filaments ; at its root is a globular germen, from 
which rises a style as long as the calyx, crowned 
with a globular stigma; the capsule is cylindrical, 
one-celled, opening at the top, with ten acute 
teeth, and containing numerous seeds. The petal 
is divided ordinarily into five compartments by 
deep clefts, and is generally of a delicate lemon 
colour, with a centre of deeper yellow, though it is 
not unfrequently found of a milk white, or of a 
pinkish lilac tint. 

The fragrance of the primrose is most peculiarly 
attractive and refreshing. Even the scent of violets 
does not bring to the mind such unmixed delight 
as that of primroses, for violets are sometimes 
found in the autumn; and now that those of the 
Russian species are to be obtained all through the 
winter, the sweet associations formerly connected 
with the odour of violets are spoiled; but a large 
handful of tender, creamy primroses is never to be 
had save in the sweet spring-time, and hence they 
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speak to us of mossy dells and glens, where they 
have sprung up at the first call of its breezy voice, 
to await the coming of the cuckoo and the thrush, 
to afford sweet food for the bee and the first but- 
terfly of the year, and to rejoice the hearts of 
young children. 

But what says the poet of the primrose? By 
some strange and arbitrary arrangement, poets 
seem to have agreed to employ this sweet spring 
flower as an emblem of early death—as a token of 
fleeting enjoyment. It is almost inexplicable why 
it should be so, for the primrose is a flower which, 
coming before the cold blasts of winter are quite 
passed away, yet retains with remarkable tenacity 
its hold of life ; and though if the winds of March 
are bleak, it does not unfold its petals, yet do they 
lie safely cased in what old Gerard calls “a soft 
russet huske or hose,” or, in other words, their 
closely involving calyx, until more genial gales 
tempt this “ glory of the spring” to expand. 
When it has once fairly bloomed, it is a long- 
lived flower. The primrose which is not gathered 
will flourish in beauty and fragrance for very 
many days, before it shows signs of fading , while 
even that which is gathered will keep fresh for 
a fortnight together; and all unlike the timid 
daisy, or the “ marygold, that goes to bed with 
the sun, and with him rises weeping,” it shrinks 
not from dew or rain, from sun or frost, but 
night and day alike its delicate blossoms are ex- 
panded, and its pure and healthy fragrance exhales 
to the very last hour of its life. Yet the poets 
have strangely linked it with memorials of the 
early blighted. Milton, elegizing the untimely 
death of a fair infant, writes thus :— 


*O fairest flower, no sooner born than blasted! 
Soft silken primrose, fading timelessly, 
Summer's chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak winter's force, that made thy blossom dry.” 


Spenser, in lamenting the early death of a young 
and lovely wife, says :— 
“ Mine is the prime-rose in the lowly shade! 
Mine? Ah! not mine; amiss I mine did say. 
Not mine, but His which mine awhile he made ; 
Mine to be His, with Him to live for aye.” 


Arviragus, too, when he has borne in that “ swect- 
est, fairest lily,” Imogen, as dead, says :— 
* With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts and I live here, Fidele, 
T’ll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
The flower, that’s like thy face, pale primrose.” 


The primrose is also by several of the pocts 
made to form a fitting ornament for a bridal 
wreath. Michael Drayton, in his pretty fable of 
the ‘Marriage of Tame and Isis,” assigns to it 
the first place in the bridegroom’s coronal :— 

“The primrose placing first, because that in the spring 

It is the first appears, then only flourishing.” 

And Spenser gives it like dignity :— 
“The virgin lily and the primrose too, 
With store of vermeil roses, 
To deck their bridegrooms’ posies 
Against the bridal day.” 

But in extolling this fair child of the spring, 
we must not quite forget that others of her family 
also deserve notice; that others beside herself have 
wakened the song’ of the poets. There is the cows- 
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lip—a flower high in honour—and the oxlip, which 
Drayton pleases his fancy by uniting in marriage 
with the cowslip, Then there is the elegant little 
Scotch primrose, with powdered leaves, and flowers 
of a deep bluish purple, with a yellow eye; and also 
the bird’s-eye primrose; both rare, and confined 
to Scotland and the north of England. 

But if we will see the primrose tribe in perfec- 
tion, we must visit Alpine scenery. 
“ Tt is in the higher regions of Switzerland and Ger- 
many, on the Pyrenees, and upon those stupendous 
ridges from which the traveller beholds the vast 
plains of India stretching at his feet in a boundless 
panorama, that the primrose tribe acquires its 
greatest beauty. Living unharmed beneath a bed 
of snow during the cold weather, where it is pro- 
tected alike from light and from drying winds, as 
soon as the snow is melted it springs forth be- 
decked with the gayest tints imaginable: yellow, 
white, purple, violet, lilac, and sky blue, are the 
usual colours of its flowers; whilst its leaves, 
nourished by the food descending from a thousand 
rills of the purest water, and expanded beneath an 
ever genial and cloudless sky, acquire a green 
which no gem can exceed in depth or brightness.” 
It must, however, be remembered that the tribe 
thus glowingly described, the primulacee, includes 
other flowers than the primrose and cowslip, as it 
gathers under its banners the pimpernel, cyclamen, 
and several other bright species. 

But of this fair tribe, few can be considered as 
excelling the cowslip. Who that has lived in a 


neighbourhood where cowslips abound, does not : 


associate with its name thoughts of joy and sweet- 


ness? Who is there to whose mind that name | 


does not recall fair visions of spring’ and youth? 
of long hours spent in rambling among meadows 
richly enamelled with their waving tasselled blos- 
soms P of culling large handfuls of them and filling 
baskets full to the brim with those fragrant flowers ? 
And then, when hands and baskets were full to ex- 
cess, perhaps some kind friend has supplied a riven 
stick, cut hastily from the next coppice, between 
the clefts of which one handful after another might 
be place’, the stems and bells alternating, until it 
presented the appearance of a perfect cZud of flowers. 
Who does not think of some such scenes as these 
when cowslips are spoken of? Who does not re- 
call tomemory some rippling brook, by whose banks 
the merry party, engaged in this “raid” on the 
cowslip fields, have seated themselves on the grass ; 
or perhaps on the gnarled roots of some tree which 
* wreathed its old fantastic roots so high” as to 
afford room for them all to sit, and chat, and rest, 
when tired with their ramblings; or have peeled 


and eaten their cool and grateful oranges beneath | 


some tree, just sprinkled with the soft flake-like 


tufts of green leaves, bursting from every twig | 


to greet the April sun; and then scooped the clear 
flowing waters with the orange rinds, or made them 
into little boats, and watched them with intensest 
interest as they floated on down the stream, or 
became entangled in the sedges and brambles 


which fringed the banks, fancifully freighting | 
these little fragile vessels with the hopes and fears | 
which possessed their young hearts ? Who is there, | 


at all conversant with rural life, that cannot recall 
some such scene as this ? 
But a cowslip gathering is not only charming at 


Lindley says, | 


the time, but also in its results. When the fra- 
grant flowers are safely housed at home, there is 
still the wine-making to follow! Young and old 
are busy in picking out what are called “ the pips,” 
that is, the yellow-tubed petals, and in measuring 
water, and weighing sugar, in order to brew that 
pleasant country beverage considered so wholesome 
and even medicinal, cowslip-wine. 

And then the joys of a cowslip ball! We have 
| been asked, how is a cowslip ball made? Alas! 
| that there should be any who do not know. For 
| the benefit of such, however, we will give the re- 
| eeipt :—Place two chairs back to back at about 
| half-a-yard apart; stretch a piece of string tightly 
| between them, tying it firmly to each back; then 
' pick off the heads of flowers from their footstalks, 
| Selecting those which are finest and fullest, and 
| hang the tassels across the string, with half the 
| blossom on one side and half on the other; do 
this till your string is covered with a long row of 
blossoms ; then put a thumb and finger at each 
end, press the heads of flowers all close together, 
and cut the ends of the string from thechair. One 
child should then lay a finger on the stems to keep 
them steady, whilst the other carefully ties the 
two ends of the string together, so as to form the 
blossom in a ring round the little finger, which 
must keep its place till the string is firmly tied; 
then cut off the ends, and pull out the finger, 
and you have complete an odorous golden ball, 
scattering its rich perfumes through the air; and 
if at night you lay your pretty plaything on the 
dewy grass, or throw it into a bowl of water, it 
' will keep fresh and bright for a long time, though 
it will never be so soft and fragrant as during its 
first hours. 

But we are talking of what the young and the 
sentimental, the housewife and the child, think of 
| the cowslip, and forgetting to recount what the 
| botanist and the poets say. The botanist says so 

nearly the same of this as of the other members of 
the primrose family, that we will not lose any of 
| the little space which remains to us in recounting 
his remarks, but turn at once to the poets, with 
| Whom the cowslip has ever been a favourite. 
| The cowslip is a favourite with Milton, who 
, makes Sabrina thus speak :— 


“ By the rushy-fringed bank, 
Where grow the willow and the osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agates and the azure sheen 
Of turkois blue, and emerald green, 
That in the channel strays; 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
| Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread.” 








| « Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head,” 


are summoned to deck the “hearse where Lycid 
lies ;” and in his song on May morning, Milton 


_ again writes :— 


| Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
| Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail! bounteous May, . ... . 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing; 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 








| 
| 
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It is a singular fact, that nightingales are sel- 
dom, if ever, known to frequent places where 
cowslips do not grow ; the reason of this we know 
not, but so it is. In Devonshire, that county 
otherwise so rich in natural advantages, cowslips 
are very seldom found in any abundance, and the 
nightingale is unknown. In the vales of Somer- 
set, where the cowslip seems to have a more ex- 
tended reign than in most other counties, there 
the nightingale trills its rich and melodious song 
in every wood and coppice, and may be heard at 
every hour of the dewy summer night. Thomson 
alludes to the connexion of the nightingale and 
the cowslip, and speaks of 


“The nightingale’s harmonious woe, 
In dewy eventides, when cowslips droop 
Their sleepy heads, and languish in the breeze.” 

But the patience of our readers would fail, did 
we attempt to recount half that the poets have 
said of the cowslip. We will, therefore, simply 
consider for a moment the language which the 
primrose and cowslip address to their admirers 
concerning Him who made them at once so sweet 


and fair, as well as so abundant that the poorest | 


cotter’s child may have a perfect bed of them if 
he will. Surely these fair woodland gems evince 
not only that there lives and works a God, but 
that he is a God of love, thus to bestow such 
pleasant things on man :— 


. * Happy who walks with him! whom what he finds 
Of flavour, or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God.” 





A SCENE AT THE OFFICE OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


THE occurrence described in the enclosed extract 
from Mr. Francis’ recent work on railroads, will be 
fresh in the recollection of many of our readers. 
The desecration of the day of rest so graciously 
given by God to his creatures, was palpable and 
flagrant, and the result was—what so ordinarily 
attends Sunday traffic, either on a large or small 
scale—grievous dissatisfaction to all concerned. 
The great majority of the railroads alluded to 
below, proved only bubbles, and entailed either 
ruin or disastrous loss on their projectors. 

The 30th of November, 1845, the day by which 
the documents were to be lodged, fell on a Sun- 
day, but there was no sabbath for the restless 
railway promoter. “The stir of agents,” said the 
“ Railway Chronicle,” “ made Sunday anything but 
a day of rest or devout observance throughout the 
country. The offices of clerks of the peace, and 
the doors of the Board of Trade, were stormed by 
breathless depositors till the stroke of midnight. 

tic ‘ standing-order messengers’ from Har- 
wich—driving up a few minutes afterwards, mis- 
carried, alas, by blundering post-boys, ‘who drive 
for an hour and a half about Pimlico,’ seeking the 
office in vain—have to besiege its inexorable doors, 
and.‘ fling their plans into the lobby,’ breaking 


'the passage-lamp—with no effect but that of 
‘having them flung back again in their doleful 
| faces! In Worcester, so many coaches and four 
had never been seen in one day before, not even in 
race and festival weeks. Dire was the tossing on 
every road, and in some instances it may be feared 
deep groans were not wanting, nor cases of despair 
—of forlorn agents arriving too late, after all. On 
the Great Western line, the haste to overtake 
* spare minutes’ had nearly led to a tragedy dark 
enough to fill tke courts of Gray’s Inn and the 
purlieus of ncery-lane with inconsolable 
mourning. A squadron of solicitors to some of the 
projected lines had borrowed the wings of an ex- 
~— which unhappily broke down at Maidenhead. 
n this disabled condition, the engine was charged 
by another which had started with several legal 
gentlemen connected with the Great Western and 
| Exeter companies, and the carriage with the 
: learned freight was dashed to pieces, as might 
| have been expected, the passengers being let off 
| with no worse harm than the fright and a few 
bruises ; a better fate, indeed, than might have 
| been feared. The scared pursuivants shook 
| themselves, packed up their ruffled plans, charita- 
| bly picked up the stranded attorneys, whose 
; wreck had nearly caused a dismal hiatus in the 
| profession, and heroically steamed onwards, ar- 
riving in good time. Who shall say that our 
prosaic days, even in their most prosaic offsprings, 
are behind the ages of adventure in ‘ hair-breadth 
*scapes,’ or in trials of resolution? A collision 
between engines on the broad gauge we take to 
be as smart a shock as any tilting encounter ; 
and the spirit of these undaunted though bruised 
solicitors quite as genuine, in its way, as that 





of your knights-errant, who bearded lions and 
jousted with windmills, at the cost of broken heads 
and aching ribs. On the Great Western on Sun- 
day, there were ten express trains similarly em- 


ployed; and, reading this, we deem it a great 
mercy that we have no worse casualty than the 
above to record.” 

It may thus be seen that the excitement was 
not confined to town. It spread far and wide 
throughout the country. The office of the clerk 
of the peace at Preston was invaded by an in- 
furiated crowd of depositors. The doors were 
unopened, as the officials considered the orders to 
keep open on the Sunday applied only to the Board 
of Trade. The railway people, holding a different 
opinion, broke the windows and attacked the doors, 
that their plans might be flung in, even if they 
were not received with due form. One railway 
company was unable to deposit its papers owing to 
a theft of twenty sheets from the lithographer’s 
offices, which, said the enraged promoters, found 
their way into the hands of a rival company at a 
high price. The town of Mansfield in which it 
occurred was violently agitated, horses were killed 
by violent exertions, and the police employed to 
trace the missing documents. The Eastern Coun- 
ties ran eighteen or twenty special trains for the 
various projected lines. Engines with the steam 
up, and ready at a minute’s warning, were kept for 
the expected wants of the projectors. Horses were 
scarce at the post-towns, and two guineas a mile 
were paid for posting. One hundred and eighteen 
miles were steamed .in an hour anda half. “The 
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majority of plans from the provinces,” said the 
** Morning Chronicle,” “have been sent up by ex- 
press trains, and it is whispered that those com- 
panies with the locomotives at their command, and 


' who informed him that it was now too late, and 


to whom the lines belonged, availed themselves of | 


this advantage to such an extent for the exclusive 
transmission of their own plans and sections, as 
actually to refuse special trains to their competi- 


tors.” In one case they were adroitly outwitted. | 


When an established company, with express trains 


at their command, refused one to,the promoters of | 


2 competing line, the latter procured a hearse with 
all the paraphernalia of mourning, placed plans, 
sections, and clerk inside, and despatched it by 
special train to town. 

The scene at the Board of Trade was thus 
related by a contemporary :—‘“‘ As the evening 
advanced, the arrivals became more frequent, and 
at nine o'clock they poured down Whitehall— 


§ Thick as autumn leaves that strew 
The vale of Vallambrosa.’ 


documents was as follows:—The parties charged 


that his plan could not be received. The agents 
did not wait for the conclusion of the unplea- 
sant communication, but took advantage of the 
door being opened, and threw in their tremendous 
papers, which fell upon and broke the passage- 
lamp. They were thrown back into the street with 
as little decency as they were pitched into the hall. 
When the door was again opened, again went in 
the plans, only to meet a similar fate from the 
officers. The three agents were now maddened to 


_ desperation, and the principal amongst them com- 
: menced to tell his tale of woe to the bystanders, 


from which it appeared that they had that morn- 
ing left Harwich, charged with the deposition of 
the plans of a certain railway proposed to benefit 
that district ; that they had arrived in London as 


| early as half-past ten, but, through the ignorance 


of the postboy, had been driving about Pimlico 


| and its neighbourhood in search of the office of the 


Board of Trade, for more than an hour and a half 


previous to their fruitless arrival thereat. The 
The method adopted for the reception of the | 


with their delivery were admitted to the lobby of | 


the ofiice of the Board of Trade, where they entered 
the name of the agents for whom they were con- 
cerned in a book provided for that purpose. ‘The 
name was then passed to an official, who conveyed 
the same to an inner office, where it was entered 
by the clerks. The several parties were then suc- 


| 


cessively called on to describe the name and titles | 
of their respective plans. This arrangement went | 
on very well until eleven o’clock, when the delivery | 


became so rapid that the clerks were quite unable 


to keep pace with the arrivals. The entrance-hall | 
soon became inconveniently crowded, considerable | 
anxiety being expressed lest twelve o’clock should i 


arrive ere the requisite formalities should have 
been gone through. This anxiety was allayed by 
the assurance that admission into the hall before 


that hour would be sufficient to warrant the recep- | 


tion of the documents. 
caused by the similarity of names amongst the 
agents, particularly when any gentleman of the 


Some amusement was | 


name of Smith was wanted. At every such call | 
there was at least half-a-dozen respondents, and it ' 


very seldom happened that the right agent was 


pitched upon by the subordinates below, who, , 
being ignorant of the projects with which the | 
agents were connected, always ushered up the ' 
Mr. Smith who happened to be most clamorous. | 


As the clock struck twelve, the doors of the oftice 
were about being closed, when a gentleman, 


were the last notices deposited. A lull of a few 
minutes here occurred, but just before the expira- 


with reeking horses, drove up to the entrance. in 


crowd, who had patiently listened to the recital of 
the unhappy individual, greeted its conclusion with 
a burst of laughter, which seemed to pierce his 
already broken heart.” 

May we see no more such Sundays ! 





THE UNFINISHED BUILDING. 


Every one acquainted with the beautiful county of 
Westmoreland knows how picturesque in situation 
are many of its village churches. Yet there is 
nothing peculiarly attractive in the appearance of 
the edifices themselves; at all events, not of the 
one now before us. It is old and somewhat ruinous, 
and the belfry, the only modern portion of the 
church, spoils even the hoary beauty which, as a 
ruin, the church might have possessed. In the 
eyes of the clerk, however, this strange conglomera- 
tion is quite lovely. It was the gift of the county 
member, and the garrulous old man is far more 
anxious to win an admiring look for that than for 
the splendid views which one may catch from 
almost every part of the elevated churchyard. It 
is a tempting theme, that lake scenery, with its 
blue hills, its lovely waters, and its smiling ham- 
lets ; but it is not to the point at present. 

The interior of the church contains the usual 
complement of high worm-eaten pews, a little good 
carving, and some curious old monuments ; but one 
is glad to escape again into the fresh air blowing 


i from the mountains, and to luxuriate in the beauty 
charged with the delivery of the plans of one of | 
the Surrey railways, arrived, and with the greatest | 
difficulty succeeded in obtaining admission. These | 


of that fairy land. 
Wandering amongst the tombstones, not merely 
for amusement and for the sake of transferring to 


| the “common-place” book curious, coarse, and 
: ira- | often absurd epitaphs, but for meditation and 
tion of the first quarter-of-an-hour, a post-chaise, | 


a moment, its occupants—three gentlemen— : 
alighted and rushed down the passage towards the | 
office door, each bearing a plan of Brobdignagian | 
dimensions. On reaching the door, and finding | 
it closed, the countenance of each dropped; but | with many weedy and neglected graves around. 
one of them more valorous than the rest, and | There wasa simple urn, and a short but not striking 
prompted by the bystanders, gave a loud pull at | inscription :—* ‘l'o the memory of Walter Lesly, of 


solemn thought, one of a party of five or six cheer- 
ful travellers was arrested by a simple and beau- 
tiful monument, beneath the shade of a majestic 
elm. It was not an old tomb by any means, and 
was so beautitully preserved that it could not fail to 
excite interest in the mind, contrasted as it was 


the bell, which was answered by Inspector Otway, | Hope House, in this village: obit. Dec. 1847, aged 
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29. Likewise of Mary, his wife, aged 23, and their 
infant son, who died Nov. 4th, 1846. ‘ What is 
your life P it is even as a vapour.’” 

“Tt seems to me as if there must be some inter- 
esting story attached to those young people,” said 
one of the party; “so young, and to die so near 
together!” 

“Aye, you may well say that,” said the old 
clerk, who, having locked the church-door, now 
came up to the group gathered round the grave; 
“an ower true tale one may say. "Tis a pity, I 
think, that he had» the whim to be buried here, 
while his ancestors all lie in the church ; you saw 
their monuments just now. But that was one 
of his many whims, poor gentleman, and as he was 
ne’er crossed in life, no one would do it in death. 
Look ye there, ladies ’’—directing the eyes of the 
travellers through an aperture in the trees—* that 


house yonder is another of his whimsicalities, | 


begun and never finished. Ah, deary me!” 

* Part of it is old, I see,” said Miss Hallam, the 
antiquity lover of the party. ‘‘ Ah, it looks a charm- 
ing, old-world sort of a spot; how I should like to 
see it!” 

“ There’s little enough to see, young lady,” said 


the old man, smiling at her energy ; “little enough. | 


The house is not occupied now, except by his old 
tutor, who the young squire left orders in his will 


should never be disturbed during his lifetime, and | 


his old nurse and her daughter. The nurse is my 
sister, and if ye really wish to see the old place, 
why I dare say they would make ye welcome; but, 
bless you, as I say, ’tis not finished—nothing was 
finished that ever he undertook, poor gentleman !” 

The clerk’s offer was gladly accepted, and the 


party accompanied him briskly down the hill, | 


almost at the foot of which was the turn leading to 
the Hope House. There was a pretty rustic lodge 
at the entrance of the old gate, but it was un- 
tenanted and fast falling to decay. The park was 
not extensive, but owing to the undulation of 
the ground and the beauty of the trees was ex- 
tremely picturesque. They rang at the back gate, 


and an elderly woman of serious and almost sor- | 
After a few explanatory | 


rowful aspect appeared. 
words from her brother, and a little consideration, 
she said :— 


*T will ask Mr. Newnham (the tutor); I don’t | 


like showing the place, lest it should annoy him :” 
and she disappeared for that purpose. 

She was not gonelong. Mr. Newnham appeared, 
and very courteous he was; but he expressed his 
fears that the visitors would be sadly disappointed. 

The house was not a show-place, and there was 
little in it worth the notice of lion-hunters. He 
led them, as he spoke, into the library, much like 
libraries in gentlemen’s houses generally ; a snug, 
useful apartment, with its book-shelves and books, 
its writing-tables and other stuy appurtenances. 
Over the chimney-piece was a picture. It was a 
plan or elevation, drawn by a celebrated architect, 
of the new front of Hope House. The design was 
complete, but—that was all. One wing, and that 
unfinished, was all that remained of the promised 
improvement. 

“ You are looking at that plan,” said the grave 
elderly gentleman, with a sigh. “There is a se- 
rious moral attached to the story of its projector. 
He gave great promise, but alas! alas!” 
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| You were the tutor, sir P” 
| “Iwas; and his most confidential friend. He 
; was left heir, at his grandfather’s death, to a con 
| Siderable property before he had reached the age of 
| twenty-one; and this, perhaps, was the most se- 
| rious misfortune that could have occurred to him. 
, His father and mother he never knew, and he was 
| the only survivor of the old family of Lesly. But 
| come into the other rooms and see what there is 
| to be seen, and hear what there is to be heard. 
_ There is his portrait ; ah, and very like him,” said 
| the old man, tenderly. “Just that loving, heart- 
| touching look he wore to those he loved. A beau- 
| tiful creation, is it not? but it was ‘zcomplete.” 

“Was he gay, sir?” asked one eager listener. 

“ He had not one vice that | know of. He was 

moral, temperate, benevolent, true, the enemy of 

i no one but himself.” 

* Dear sir! I cannot conceive why his history— 
except, indeed, his early death—should be so very 
sad.” 

“Come here, young lady. See the face of this 
handsome time-piece: look behind, see how beau- 
| tiful and ingenious are its complicated works. But 
| suppose the artisan, with all the labour and expense 
bestowed on the exterior, had been hasty or incom- 
plete in his arrangement: of the mainspring—what 
| then? Where would have been its value? It 
might be beautiful to look at, but it would have 
been a mere bauble; the old silver watch of the 
commonest watchmaker in a country town would 
_have been worth more. In childhood, delay was 

my young friend’s bane; in youth and manhood, 
| his ruin. His intentions were good, but his acts 
uncertain and imperfect. This was a natural weak- 
ness in his character, undoubtedly ; but not the less 
to be deplored—not the more to be excused.” 

“Oh, sir!” 

* Ah, young ones, I speak to the living, and for 
, the living, and I repeat—no excuse—no excuse. 
| There was a remedy ; he knew of it. From child- 
| hood he was tanght all that man could teach of 
| the soul’s needs, of human weakness, of Almighty 
strength, of the blessedness of a believing trust in 
the Saviour; and he intended, he proposed, he re- 
| solved to apply to the Great Physician; but not 
yet—at ‘a more convenient season,’ he said, ‘I 
will go.’ Beware of following that ignis fatuus, 
a ‘more convenient season,’ that you fancy you 
| see in the dim perspective of riper years. You 
will arrive there only to find it elude you. A 
more convenient season than the present cannot 
be; for God says, ‘ Now is the accepted time.’ 

“Tn great things and in sinall things procrasti- 
nation was Walter Lesly’s habit. He always put 
off to the last moment that which might have 
been done at once. Too late at church, too late to 
bed, too late to rise, too late at meals and at 
appointments; this was his story from his youth 
up. Christianity, true religion, I repeat, would 
i have eventually cured the evil; but it was the 
| same with the pearl of great price as with count- 
less other blessings within his reach—he did not 
seek it until it was hid from his eyes. 

“Tf you have been in the churchyard, you might 
have seen on the trunk of that old elm more 
than one notch which in boyhood first, and then 
in after years, he had made to bear witness, and to 
; remind him of his resolution to begin life in ear- 
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nest. He married young, and I was rather glad 
than otherwise, hoping that a married life would 
correct the unsettled and roving turn which he 
had acquired. I could have wished—amiable, and 
gentle, and loveable, as the maiden was—that he 
had chosen a person of more character and of 
greater decision, but it was not to be; and all 
who loved him looked forward with hope to the 
claims of domestic and matrimonial life upon him. 
| But no—for the first few months after their mar- 

riage the young couple travelled. After their re- 
turn, there was company and visiting with the 
county families; and then new preparations for 
modernizing and altering the old family house, 
according to the plan you have already seen. All 
this time the great work untouched. 

“Our anticipations of a cure from any earthly 
means were almost at an end; still we did hope 
that perhaps the gentle bonds of baby-love and of 
a child-blessed home would do that which all other 
bonds had failed to effect. But the London season 
had commenced, and he must go for a while to 
town—not for long—not for many weeks; and 
his young wife, who had no opposition in her na- 
ture, yielded with tears, and, I fancied at the 
time, with a foreboding spirit. 

“ Week after week rolled on, and he did not 
return; he wrote often, but I could discern in the 
letter the spirit of the world, which was throwing 
its chains around him. Mary was not alone, but 
often she was very disconsolate. Her mother was 
with her; but no mother’s love could prevent her 
from feeling that the one earthly love, which 
should have sustained her as the hour of sorrow 
drew on, was growing cold by absence, and her 
young heart sank within her. She was sincerely 
attached to him, and used to confide in me, I be- 
lieve, the more entirely as she knew how dear her 
husband was to my heart. ‘When you write to 
Walter,’ she said one day, ‘never hint that I am 
sad or hurt at his absence. An unwilling return 
I cannot welcome.’ I used to expostulate with 
her on the importance of entire confidence between 
husband and wife; but she shook her head mourn- 
fully, and said: ‘ That is past: he cannot love me 
as he did, or he would surely come back unbidden 
to his home and to his wife.’ I did not obey her 
injunction; I did write earnestly and seriously to 
the young man: but procrastination had grown 
on him with his growth, and though in several 
instances he promised to return the next day, and 
the next, still he did not come. More than one 
evening in that melancholy November has the 
young fearful wife sat listening to every sound 
that fell on her ears, hoping that at last it was 
he; but no—the blast sweeping from the moun- 
tain, and moaning through the old chestnuts and 
oaks, was the only answer to her sigh. He did 
not come until—too late. 

“One night in this never-to-be-forgotten No- 
vember, the news spread through the house that a 
son was born; but swift came sorrow on the back 
of joy, for she who bore the child was sick to 
death. He came when reason was gone, and she 
never knew him again. She was buried where 
you have been to-day; and, just twelve months 
after, he was laid by her side; ‘the convenient 
season’ never yet having arrived. 

“ This is the story,” said the old man, whose voice 





had faltered, and whose eyes had filled with tears 
many a time during the narrative; “and I think 
you may all find a lesson in it. There is nothing 
in this house, I can assure you,” said he, rising to 
lead them into the picture-gallery—“ nothing so 
worthy your attention as the history of its owner. 
All things to be of value must be finished. A 
man unrenewed by the Holy Spirit is incomplete, 
inasmuch as he does not fulfil the very purpose 
for which he was created. We were made to love 
God, and to delight in his service. If we fail to 
do this, the main end of our being is lost. Think 
of this, young people, will you not? Remember 
now—that is the time ; God speaks of no other.” 

They followed their guide through the forsaken 
rooms, but there was scarcely a dry eye in the 
party. The house looked so melancholy, the pic- 
tures on the walls, the few articles of value on the 
tables—all were in their eyes vanity, for the tale 
of the wasted life was fresh in their remembrance. 
They thought they should never forget it; and as 
they took their leave, and silently walked down 
the shady avenue, they could not forbear turning 
round once more to look at the unfinished dwell- 
ing—fit emblem of the incomplete creation. 

“Tf we had seen nothing else during our excur- 
sion to the lakes,” said one of the elder of the 
party, “ surely this house, and its mournful story, 
would have been worth leaving home to see and 
to hear; but let us take heed lest it only fall on 
our ears. Let us ask God to impress the lesson 
deeply on our hearts. And what is that lesson?” 
said the same speaker, after a pause. 

A young voice answered, that “Drtay is always 
dangerous, and inattention to religion may be 
ruinous.” 





CHARLES WATERTON THE NATURALIST. 


Cartes Waterton is well Inown to most 
readers as the author of two remarkable volumes, 
entitled, “ Wanderings in South America,” and 
“Essays on Natural History; and one can 
scarcely speak too highly in praise of the strong 
and vigorous yet simple Saxon style in which they 
are written. They are both redolent of the forest 
and the field, and bear upon them the impress of 
Nature’s own seal and commission. Indeed, the 
“ Wanderings” were composed in the depths of 
the South American woods, and the facts and ex- 
periences recorded in them were dotted down whilst 
they were fresh in the memory of the wanderer. 
There is no mistaking these books for the perform- 
ances of a dilletante penman. There is life in every 
line ; bold, wild, and stirring life, daguerreotyped, 
as it were, from the actual features of the forest. 
The “ Essays,” which constitute the last book that 
Waterton has given to the public, appeared origin- 
ally in Mrs. Loudon’s “ Magazine of Natural His- 
tory,” and are rare things in their way; full of 
anecdote and information; and exhibiting, when a 
theorist has to be hunted down, a keen scent and 
much critical acumen. His defence of the vulture’s 
nose is one of the cleverest papers in the book, and 
shows how skilful Waterton is in the lawyer's 
fence, and with what terrible backwoodsman’s 
vigour he can demolish an opponent. 

The sole object of Waterton’s wanderings was to 
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make discoveries in natural history, and it must be 
confessed that no man ever brought to the enter- 
prise a more daring and courageous spirit, or a 


more cultivated and observant mind. Such strange | 


and stirring adventures as he met with, in a tract 


of country for the most part unknown to English- | 


men, were sure on their publication to excite much 
interest, and to awaken here and there a suspicion 
of their truthfulness. He relates some stories 
which, indeed, would be altogether incredible, if 
they were not authenticated by his own earnest 
word and high name. The taking of the cayman, 
for example, on the banks of the Essequibo, b 

means of an enormous barb, wrapped round wit 

the entrails of a wild beast, and his adventurous 
encountering of the scaly monster in the water, 
armed with a marling spike, whilst the Indians on 


: even to wantonness—are numerous in Waterton’s 
| history. He never knew either the weakness or 
the humanity of fear; and possessed qualities in 
an eminent degree, which, under other circum- 
stances, would have made him an admirable leader 
and chief of men. Courage, promptitude, and 
en are characteristic of all his adventures. 
Difficulties do but stimulate him to greater exer- 
tion, and his resources are always equal to the 
occasion. Even when alone in the wilderness, far 
from all human habitations, and devoured with 
' alternate fever and ague, his presence of mind 
, never forsakes him; but he coolly deliberates what 
is best to be done under the circumstances, and 
does it, always with success. For he is his own 
physician, and, if necessary, surgcon also. “I 
consider,” he says, “inflammation to be the root 





shore held the monster fast with a rope to which | of almost all diseases. To subdue this at its earliest 
the barb was attached ; and then his vaulting on stage has been my constant care. Since my four- 
the cayman’s back, and pulling up his fore feet by | and-twentieth year, I have been blooded above one 
main force of arm, and so drawn by his red | hundred and ten times, in eighty of which I have 
Indians, coming triumphantly to land—this, I | performed the operation on myself with my own 
say, is an example of the kind of story in his | fal This, with calomel and jalap mixed together 
book which some people thought incredible. And | as a purgative, with the use of rhubarb in occa- 
yet there is no doubt about its literal truth. It sional cases of dysentery, and with vast and oft- 
was a kind of feat which Waterton would glory | repeated potations of powdered Peruvian bark, as a 
in performing, and which at the time did not, I | restorative, has enabled me to grapple successfully 
dare say, appear to him as anything very extraor- , with sickness when I was far away from medi 
inary. And much as we have spoken of and aid. In cases where laudanum was absolutely 
lauded this exploit, I do not think it of so daring , necessary, I was always extremely cautious. My 
a character as the attack upon a huge snake—boa- | severest trials of sickness were those when I had 
constrictor, I believe—which he made unarmed, | to contend with internal inflammation at the very 
and in the very den of the reptile. He wrapped | time when I was labouring under tertian ague. In 
a jacket round his left arm, entered crawling into | these cases, the ague had to bear all the burden, 
for I knew that it was not a mortal complaint; 
whereas internal inflammation was not to be trifled 


| With one moment. Under this impression, I would 


the dark and noisome cavern where the snake lay | 
in its monstrous coils; and when the affrighted | 
creature roused itself, lifted its head, flashing its 
fiery eyes upon him as he stole cautiously along, | fearlessly open a vein, and would trust to the 
and then suddenly opened its jaws with intent to | Peruvian bark, at a later period, to counteract the 








e neck, and thrust his well-jacketed elbow down 
its throat, calling upon his servants to come and 
lay upon the snake’s body to prevent it crushing 
him with its coils. And thus, with his hunting- 
knife, he slew it; and the stranger may at any 
time see this snake and the cayman also by knock- 
ing at the hospitable gates of Walton Hall, for 
they are both in Waterton’s museum. 

These performances are of a piece with others 
which mark the whole life of the naturalist. In 
the winter of 1817-18, he went to Italy, and fell 
in with his old friend, Captain Alexander of the 
navy. Many a time had they climbed trees 
together for birds’ nests in the last century, and 
now they resolved to show Rome what they could 
do in this gymnastic way. Accordingly, they 
mounted to the top of St. Peter’s,* ascended the 
cross, and then climbed thirteen feet higher, where 
they reached the point of the conductor, and left 
their gloves on it. After this, they visited the 
castle of St. Angelo, and contrived to get on the 
head of the figure of the guardian angel, where 
they stood on one leg. 

Similar anecdotes, full of courage and daring—~ 





* We would merely warn our younger readers, that although 
enterprise is perhaps essential to distinction as a naturalist, 
yet the rushing into danger needlessly is a wanton and sinful 
perilling of the great blessing and talent of life. This remark 
will especially apply to the anecdote that follows.—Ip. 


spring upon him, fe sprang upon it, seized it by | additional encouragement which I had been forced 
t 


| to give to the ague, through the medium of the 
| lancet. I am now, I think, in as perfect health as 
a man can be.” 

This is a self-helping man in all ways, worthy to 
be imitated, if not for his bleeding prowess, at least 
for his bravery and self-reliance. 

Waterton was born about the year 1782. He 
has written his own autobiography, and published 
it by way of preface to his “ Essays on Natural 
History ;” and, amongst other curious things, he 
has furnished us with some anecdotes of his boy- 
hood and school-days, which are interesting pre- 
ludes to his subsequent history, and show what a 
strong bias Nature had originally given to the 
mind and disposition of the future naturalist. He 
was always a wild boy of the woods, an intense 
lover of Nature in all her operations; and his 
instincts continually impelled him to watch the 
haunts of birds and animals. When he was but 
eight years of age, he was an inveterate birds- 
nester, and used to climb trees, and go grubbing 
in the dark holes of ancient buildings for starling’s 
eggs. Upon one of these occasions, he had mounted 
the roof of an out-house, and stood in a very 
perilous situation, although he was quite uncon- 
scious of his danger. He had just got to a star- 
ling’s nest under one of the slates, when he was 
observed by the old housekeeper, who, trembling 
| for her young master’s safety, did not dare to 
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call out, lest he should lose his presence of mind 
and his foothold tegether. In this dilemma, the 
old lady bethought her of an expedient which 
none but a kind-hearted woman could have de- 
vised. So away she toddled to the store-room 
and returned witha great batch of gingerbread, | 
which she held up to the daring boy, and in this 
manner lured him down. ‘ And then she seized 
me,” says Waterton, “as if I had been a malefac- 
tor.” ‘The kind old dame was so glad to have him 
safe in her arms. | 

At nine years old, he was sent to a school in the 
north of England, where his incessant wanderings 
in search of “ ornithological architecture,” got him 
many sound birchings, but did not at all cure him 
of this inbred propensity. So deeply was the mind 
of the boy infatuated with birds’ nests and the 
woods, that he was haunted with adventures in his 
dreams, and one of them very nearly led to fatal 
results. He was caught getting out of his cham- 
ber-window in his sleep, and when awake and 
questioned, he confessed that he was going after a 
erow’s nest, which he had found in the neighbour- 
hood during the day. 

He was soon after removed to Stonyhurst, the 
well-known Jesuit seminary, where he remained 
until it was time for him to leave school altogether. 
During his residence here, he evinced all the real 
characteristics of his disposition, and was con- 
stantly wandering out of bounds in quest of birds, 
foumarts, and squirrels. Once he was chased by 
the prefect, who, however, was not certain that 


Waterton was the fugitive. When the latter | 


reached the out-buildings, which abutted on the | 
college, he entered the postern-gate of a pigstye, | 
where he found old Joe Brown, the brewer, bring- | 
ing straw into the stye. Joe was very fond of | 
young Charles, for the latter had known him 
during his school-days in the north, and had _pre- | 
sented the old man with a very fine terrier. “I’ve 
just saved myself,” said Waterton to his trusty | 
friend ; “cover me up with litter!’ The request | 
was barely complied with, when the prefect came | 


liquors. The sacrifice is nothing,” he added ; “ but 
in the end it will prove of incalculable advantage 
to you.” Charles agreed at once, and has kept his 
word up to the present time. 

Shortly afterwards, he left Stonyhurst and went 
to Spain, where two of his maternal uncles were 
settled at Malaga. They had a pleasant country 
house at the foot of the adjacent mountains, and 
Waterton spent many happy days there. “The 
red-legged partridges abounded,” he says, “in the 


| environs, and the vultures were remarkably large ; 


whilst goldfinches appeared to be much more com- 
mon than sparrows in this country. During the 
spring, the quails and bee-eaters arrived in great 
numbers from the opposite coast of Africa. Once, 
when I was rambling along the sea-shore, a flock 
of a dozen red flamingoes passed, nearly within 


, gunshot of me.” He subsequently paid a visit to 
Gibraltar to see the apes which abound on that 


mighty rock. ‘I counted from fifty to sixty of 
them,” he said; “and an ape or two might be 
seen in the flock with a young one on its back.” 
From Gibraltar he went to Cadiz, and returned 


: from thence to Malaga on board a Spanish ship. 


Having passed more than a year in this fine old 
Moorish town, he resolved on a trip to Malta. 
But in the meanwhile the black vomit broke out, 
and attacked the population with terrible fury. 
Waterton himself was seized with it, but his con- 
stitution prevailed against the pestilence. His 
uncles now retired altogether to their country- 
house ; but one of them, being compelled by busi- 


ness to go to the city, never returned. A person | 


had fallen sick and desired to sce him; he went, 
ministered to his necessities with his own hand, 


took the contagion, and died—a victim to his | 


noble and disinterested charity. Waterton was 
with him in his last moments, loving his uncle 
more than he feared the plague. “ It was always 
said that 50,000 people left the city at the com- 
mencement of the pestilence, and that 14,000 of 
those who remained fell victims to the disease.” 


To increase the horror of this ghastly feast of | 





up out of breath : “ Have you seen Charles Water- | death, the city was shaken with carthquakes, 
ton?” said he. “ Sir,” replied the old brewer—who, | which came on in the night. Waterton ran out to 
be it remembered, had been bred up amongst the | the Alameda, where he saw half-naked men and 


Jesuits—“*I have not spoken a word to Charles | women huddled together, and not knowing what | 


Waterton these three days, to my knowledge.” So | to do, or which way to turn. Happily, however, 
the prefect went away, and Charles stole out of; the catastrophe of Lisbon was not repeated here, 
cover. The morality of the transaction, we need | and the earthquakes gradually died away. 


scarcely say, was anything but defensible on Pro- | The port of Malaga was closed long after the | 


testant principles, however much it might square plague had left the city, and Waterton was in 
with those of Stonyhurst. | haste to begone. But how to get away was the 

It was not all play with Charles, however, at | question; for there were the guns of the fort 
Stonyhurst. He entered upon a regular syste- | ready to open their terrible mouths and rake any 
matic course of study, and was much beloved by | vessel that should dare to venture out. Nothing, 
the Jesuits of the college, who watched over him | however, seemed impossible to Waterton, and he 
with incessant care. His immediate master was | determined to risk the trial. So he engaged the 
Father Clifford, first cousin of the noble lord of captain of a vessel laden with fruit for London, 
that name ; a man of rare talents and great insight. | and long anxious to get away, to carry him 
He had carefully studied the character of his young | thither. They watched thcir opportunity, waited 
pupil, and foresaw the destiny which was in reserve | until the harbour-master had gone his usual 
for him. One day he called the young man into his | rounds, and the boats of two Spanish brigs-of-war 
study : “Charles,” said he, with great kindness in | had landed their officers for the afternoon’s 
his voice, “ I know nothing will keep you at home, | amusement, and the old governor was gone to 
when you leave Stonyhurst. You will journey into take an airing in his carriage, when precisely at 
distant countries, where you will be exposed to one o’clock p.m. the vessel cleared away from the 


many dangers. Promise me that you will never | outer shipping, and “instantly became a cloud of | 


from this day put your lips to wine or spirituous | canvass.” Waterton, who seems not to have 
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been troubled with any scruples as to the violation 
of the Spanish code which he had committed, 
speaks in the highest terms of the coolness and 
intrepidity of the captain upon this daring occa- 
sion, and declares that he would have made him 
an admiral on the spot, if he had possessed the 
power, Away rode the gallant vessel, driving 
through the surge with such a press of sail that 
it seemed impossible for her topmast to bear it ; 
and before there was any time for alarm or pur- 
suit, she had passed through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar at the rate of eleven knots an hour. After 
thirty days of stormy weather at sea, they anchored 


off Brownsea Castle, near Poole, in Dorset, whence | 


they sent their papers to London, and followed in 
due course up the Thames. 
Waterton immediately returned to his father at 


Walton Hall, but with a shattered constitutien, | 
for the plague had told upon him, and during the | 


voyage he had taken cold, which presently brought 
him to the brink of death. The English climate 


did not suit him either, and he longed to bask in a | 


warmer sun. As soon, therefore, as he recovered, 
he was sent to Demerara to superintend the estates 
| of his paternal uncle, and those which his father 
|, had lately bought there for the benefit of his 
|| younger children. Before he left England he was 


|, introduced by his relative, Sir John Bedingfield, 
|| to Sir Joseph Banks, who gave him some excellent 
advice about the climate to which he was going, 
advising him never to stop in it longer than two 
or three years at a time; advice which Waterton 
acted upon with much advantage to himself. He set 


sail from Portsmouth, Nov. 29, 1804, and landed 
at the town of Stabrock, in c?-devant Dutch Gui- 
ana, after a six weeks’ voyage. He administered 
the estates until 1812, returning home occasion- 
| ally, agreeably to the advice of Sir Joseph Banks, 
| and then his father being dead, he delivered them 
to “those concerned in them, and never more put 
foot upon them.” 

Whilst Waterton was living on these estates at 
Demerara he had a rare opportunity of examining 
| the water-fowl of Guiana. “They were in vast 
| abundance all along the sea-shore, and in the 
| fresh-water swamps behind the plantations. No 
| country in the world can offer a more extensive 
and fertile field to the ornithologist than our cele- 
| brated colony of Demerara.” 

On the 11th Sept., 1807, Waterton received a 
| commission as lieutenant in the 2nd regiment of 
militia, from Colonel Nicholson—the first com- 
| mission that any of the name of Waterton had 
| received since Queen Mary’s days, and one which 
| in no way compromised his religious opinions ; for, 
| as will have been perceived, he was by creed a 
| Roman Catholic. He relates many adventures 
which happened to him during his stay in Deme- 
, vara; and one is pleased to find that they are all 
| on the side of humanity, undertaken to help the 
|| distressed. On one occasion, he sailed to Barbadoes 
| ina leaky vessel, in search of a party of six Eng- 
| lish gentlemen, who went out in a schooner, with- 
; out a commission from government, to attack a 
privateer from the Orinoco, which had committed 
great depredations upon the property of the British 
(| planters, and were taken prisoners. His vessel 
sank at her anchorage before Barbadoes, but the 
prisoners were saved from being hanged as pirates 
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by the Spaniards—which they were liable to, hav- 
ing gone out without a commission—through the 
prompt intervention of Admiral Cochrane. 

Waterton left Barbadoes with regret, and re- 
turned to Demerara. Notwithstanding his abste- 
mious habits, he suffered a great deal from fever 
and ague, and used to fly to his friend Mr. Ed- 
monstone’s house, in Mibiri Creek, to get himself 
well. In the year 1808, he was sent by Governor 
Ross to carry despatches from Admiral Colling- 
wood to the Spanish government in the Orinoco, 
and sailed on this mission in the Levina, flag- 
| of-truce. After they had doubled Point Barima, 
they found the current rushing down with asto- 
nishing rapidity, and carrying with it enormous 
fragments of trees into the Atlantic ocean. *‘ Dur- 
ling the whole passage up the river there was a 
grand feast for the eves and ears of an ornitholo- 
i gist. In the swampy parts of the wooded islands, 
| which abound in this mighty river, we saw water- 
' fowl innumerable; and when we had reached the 
higher grounds, it was quite charming to observe 
the increased quantities of parrots and scarlet aras 
which passed over our heads. The loud, harsh 
screams of the bird called the horned screamer were 
heard far and near, and I frequently got a sight 
of this extraordinary bird as we passed along.” 

Waterton had a narrow escape during this voy- 
age. A large Labarri snake was coiled up in a 
bush which was close to the boat, and he fired at 
it, wounding it so severely that it could not escape. 
| Anxious to dissect it, he reached over to the bush 
to seize it by the throat and convey it aboard. 
The Spaniard at the tiller, on seeing this, took the 
alarm, and immediately put his helm a-port. This 
forced the vessel’s head to the stream, and Water- 
ton was left hanging to the bush with the snake 
close to him; for he had not been able to recover 
his balance when the vessel veered from the land. 
He kept firm hold, however, and was three times 
overhead in the water below. The boat was pre- 
sently put hard a-starboard, and he got on board, 
bringing the snake along with him, to the horror 
of the crew. When he had changed his clothes, 
he dissected the head of this reptile. 

All this was cool enough in more ways than 
one ; and many times, during the remainder of the 
voyage up the Orinoco, Waterton would go ashore, 
and shoot marondies in the swamps of the river, a 
bird somewhat related to a pheasant, he tells us. 
On these occasions, he got amongst the “ hungry 
leeches, which made pretty free with his legs.” 
Then, as they sailed along on the morning after 
the adventure with the snalee, they saw the dusky 
form of a huge cayman floating through the water. 

It would be impossible, however, to follow Wa- 
terton through all his rambles and adventures in a 
paper so necessarily short as this; and the reader 
must be contented to get a bare outline instead of 
a history. Waterton was driven from the forests, 
during his expedition after the wourali poison, in 
1812, by his old enemies—fever and ague—and 
was ordered to England. General Carmichael gave 
him the colonial despatches to deliver to Lord 
Bathurst in person, at the sane time furnishing 
him with a letter of introduction. When he ar- 
rived in England, however, he had to send the 
despatches to_his lordship with an explanatory 











letter, being too ill to present them himself. His 
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lordship invited him to town as soon as he was well 
enough to come, offering him an appointment in 
an exploring expedition which he was about to 
send to Madagascar. This was in May, 1813. 


| of a contrary kind. The other day, I was in con- 


versation with my old friend, John Ashfield, of 
High-field farm, a man from whom I have learned 
much; though, when I tell him so, he usually re- 


Waterton, however, never accompanied the expedi- | plies, “‘ The boot is on the other leg, Mr. Humphrey 
tion, on account of his health. In 1817, we find | —the boot is on the other leg.” We were talking 


him applying to Sir Joseph Banks to allow him to | 
go with a similar expedition, which was then con- | 
templated, to explore the river Congo, his health | 


being greatly improved. But the appointments 
of the expedition were so inefficient, that Sir 
Joseph would not allow Waterton to go with it, 
and prophesied its entire failure, which actually 
took place. Disappointed in this project, Water- 
ton set sail from Liverpool for Pernambuco, in 
Brazil. And here we must leave him, referring 
the reader to the “ Wanderings” for further par- 
ticulars of his history up to the year 1825, since 
which time he has lived in comparative retirement 
at Walton Hall. He is a strict preserver of game 
in his own park, and has built a high wall round 
it to keep the game within bounds. His object is 
not sport, but natural history. He watches for 
hours the ways of birds and other animals, and is 
understood to have by him a curious and interest- 
ing record of these observations. 

Here-is his portrait: “I feel as though I were 
not more than thirty years old. I am quite free 
from all rheumatic pains, and am so supple in the 
joints that I can climb a tree with the utmost 
facility. I stand six feet high, all but half an 
inch. On looking at myself in the glass, I can 
see at once that my face is anything but comely ; 
continual exposure to the sun, and to the rain of 
the tropics, has furrowed it in places, and given it 
a tint, which neither Rowland’s Kalydor nor all 
the cosmetics in Belinda’s toilette would ever be 
able to remove. My hair, which I wear very 
short, was once of a shade between black and 
brown; it has now the appearance as though it 
had passed the night exposed to a November hoar- 
frost. I cannot boast of any great strength of 
arm; but my legs, probably by much walking, 
and by frequently ascending trees, have acquired 
vast muscular power; so that, on taking a view of 
me from top to toe, you would say that the upper 
part of Tithonus has been placed upon the lower 
part of Ajax.” 

Waterton has well earned his fame as a natu- 
ralist, and is probably better acquainted than any 
other man now living with the science to which 
he has devoted his life. He is humane, generous, 
and hospitable, and bears a high character in his 
own neighbourhood. 





OLD HUMPHREY AND THE OLD 
FARMER. 


I tove to hear of any man being convinced of an 


error, but especially an obstinate man. Again and 
again has it been said, that of all people in the 
world, farmers are the most opinionated ; that they 
do things for no better reason than that of their 
fathers having done them generations before; that 
they have « will of their own, and that the whole 
world cannot turn them. Some such farmers have 
I known certainly, but still with truth can I say 
that I number among my country friends not a few 





over old times together—but you shall have the 
account that he gave of himself, as well as I can 
remember, in his own words. 

“T have been as obstinate and pig-headed a man 
in my time, I suppose, as ever strode across a fur- 
row; but the day is gone by now, and high time 
that it had. The tilth of my plough-land and the 
sward of my grass-land are different to what they 
used to be. 

“ Fifty years ago, James Holt was my neighbour. 
A wiser man than I was, or ever shal! be, was 
James, though at that time I did not think so. 
When wheel-ploughs were getting common, he 
says to me: ‘ aabbcer Ashfield, you are falling 
a little behind the times; you must set up a wheel- 
plough or two.’ 

***T won't,’ said I. ‘ My father never had a wheel- 
lough on the farm, and why should I?’ You 
snow, Mr. Humphrey, that farmers were always 

blunt in their speech, and no one more so than 
farmer Ashfield. 

“When draining came into use more than it 
ever had been before, my neighbour says to me: 
‘You are standing in your own light, in not drain- 
ing your land more than you do; but better late 
than never! Better begin now.’ 

**T won't,’ says I. ‘Let those cut up their 
meadows, and lay out their money in sough-tiles, 
that like ; my meadows shall remain as they always 
have been.’ 

“*Well, says he, ‘at any rate trim up your 
hedges and your headlands, or adlands as we call 
them, a little closer. There’s a deal of land lost on 
your farm. Trim up your hedges and headlands.’ 

“¢*T won't,’ says I. ‘My father was as good a 
farmer as any in the parish; he knew what he was 
about as well as you do, and he never trimmed up 
his headlands more than I do.’ 

**Soon after this he was at me again, ‘ Your 
land is very stiff, neighbour,’ says he; ‘I would ad- 
vise you to try one of the new-fashioned clod- 
crushers, for you would find it an advantage.’ 

**T won't,’ said I. ‘Such jimeracks may suit 
some people, but they won’t suit me; my harrows 
break the ground quite as well or better than a 
clod-crusher ; if some folks as I could mention were 
half as fond of work as they are of new whims, it 
would be to their credit.’ 

* At another time he tried to persuade me to use 
some of the new manures, which he said were very 
profitable. 

“<*T won't,’ said I. ‘It stands to sense that the 
manure made on the farm is the best for the farm, 
and I won’t use any other.’ 

“* Neighbour Ashfield,’ says he, a year or two 
after threshing-machines had come into fashion, 
‘you and I must do as other people do—we must 
set up a threshing machine.’ 

“*T won't,’ said I. ‘ Why should I do that that 
my father never did? And why should I take 
the bread out of the mouth of the labouring man ?’ 

“ But never did I see my neighbour more in 
earnest than when he came to ask me to give 
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something towards the Sunday schools. ‘Lend 
them a helping hand,’ said he, ‘for they are doing 
more good in the parish than you think for.’ 

“*T won't, said I. ‘We never used to have 
Sunday schools, and plough-lads and dairy-maids 
do none too much work as it is. What they will 
do if you make scholars of them, I can’t tell.’ 

“ All this time I thought myself wondrous wise 
in not being led astray by the new-fangled notions 
of my neighbours ; but at last my eyes were opened, 


for there was hardly a farmer in the parish who had } 


not better crops than I had. 

“T saw that my neighbour with a wheel-plough 
could do without a driver, and hold the plough tails 
with half the trouble that it cost me, so I set up 
three or four wheel-ploughs, and what I could do 
without them now it would be hard to say. 

“« Keep your land wet at top, and dry at bottom,’ 
said my neighbour, when I began to listen to him. 
I took his advice, had my meadows well drained, 
and never have had cause to grudge either the ex- 
pense or the trouble. He who doesn’t drain his 
farm, if it’s a wet one, is draining his own purse by 
bad management. 

* T looked about me, and saw that I lost an acre 
or two of ground by my slovenly hedges and head- 
lands; so I set to work and had them trimmed up 
close. It was a foolish thing that this was not 


done before. 

“TI was backward enough in venturing on a 
heavy iron press-wheel clod-crusher; but, when I 
did, { found more work done by it than halfa dozen 


pair of harrows would do. No one could persuade 
me to set it aside now. 

“ One of the greatest improvements that has ever 
taken place in farming, Mr. Humphrey, has been 
the bringing of new manures into use. I set my 
face against them for a long time; but now, beside 
what manure I get from the fold-yard, I use 
burnt earth, guano, and bone-dust. These lie in 
little compass, and are soon put on the ground. 

“ Nobody stood out stiffer than I did against the 
threshing-machine ; but, for all that, when I saw 
how easily my neighbour could turn a hundred 
bushels a day out of the straw, while my men 





thumping away with their flails did so little, I gave 
| 


way at once, and set up a machine myself. 

“ As my neighbour had got the better of my ob- 
stinacy in so many things, it was not at all likely 
that he would give up trying me again about the 
Sunday schools. At last he beat me there, too. 
For many years have I supported them, and never 
shall they need a pound while I have one to give. 

“ At the present time, though I am not fond of 
running neck or nothing after every new thing, I 
keep my eyes open to see, and my ears open to 
hear ; quite disposed to believe that my neighbours 
are as wise as I am, and to profit by their judg- 
ment as well as my own. 

“Tt has often surprised me to think that, after 
setting my face against wheel-ploughs, draining, 
clod-crushers, new manures, threshing-machines, 
and Sunday schools, I should adopt them all; but 
I believe, Mr. Humphrey, the real truth to be this, 
that I never saw the ill condition of my own farm, 
till it pleased God to show me the evil of my own 
heart. This it was that opened my eyes, humbled 





me, and took away my x poe 
T am not at all disposed to add anything to the | 


_ . 


remarks of the honest farmer—better “let well 
alone ;” for if my reader cannot get a good lesson 
out of farmer Ashfield’s discourse, it is not at all 
likely that he will profit by mine. As I said at 
the outset of my paper, so I say again; I love to 
hear of any man being convinced of an error, but 
especially an obstinate man. Obstinate as he once 
was, I know of no man who, with a sound judg- 
ment, is now more humble, yielding, and tractable 
than Farmer Ashfield. 





THE ATLANTIC. 


THE deluge forms a principal feature in the earliest 
history of every nation. The traditions connected with 
it in the ancient mythologies, however decorated by 
the imaginations of the Greek, or confused by the mys- 
ticism of the Indian, have probably a stronger founda- 
tion in truth than it has been customary to suppose. 
The descendants of Noah were the population of the 
world ; and it is impossible to conceive that the events 
of the antediluvian ages, in which human life was pro- 
tracted to such extraordinary lengths, apparently for 
the purpose of their record, were wholly unknown to 
the descendants of the great patriarch. The succinct- 
ness of the Mosaic history is accounted for on the 
principle that its direct purpose was to establish the 
fact of creation by the God of Israel, and to give the 
history of the promises to Adam and Abraham. 

The location of a vast island, or rather continent, in 
the space which now forms the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean, is the subject of several ancient traditions, and 
is invoven with many more. In them all the reference 
is to a country immediately bordering on the west of 
Africa, and therefore affording no ground for the 
theory that America was the Atlantis. Atlas, from 
whom the submerged continent evidently derives its 
name, was also described as king of Mauritania. He 
was a Titan, with thousands of flocks, pastured in fields 
of unfailing fertility, and with gardens of unrivalled 
beauty filled with the most exquisite fruits, and those 
fruits guarded by an enormous dragon; the whole pro- 
bably founded on the history of Paradise, the Forbid- 
den Tree, and the Serpent. The fate.of the Titan is 
equally removed from the common order of things. 
He was warned of his destiny by Themis (Diving 
Justice), and changed into a mountain. . 

The Atlantides, a people who survived in his African 


| kingdom, held that all the gods (the antediluvians) 


had their birth in their country. The seven daughters 
of Atlas, Atlantides, married gods and heroes, and their 
descendants built cities and founded kingdoms, Atlas 
was also the first who taught the knowledge of the 
stars to mankind, and he thus carried the heavens on 
his shoulders. Finally, his daughters were transformed 
into islands on the borders of Africa, the Cape de Verdes, 
or the Canaries. They had among their dominions the 
Elysian Fields. Our authorities are Strabo, Pliny, and 
the Timeeus of Plato. 

Among those imaginations there is, probably, a con- 
siderable ground of truth. It is certain that the 
greater part of the present habitable world was once 
the bed of an ocean. That at the period of the deluge 
the ocean changed its bed, and that consequently the 
antediluvian world is now, for the greater part, under 
the waters, is almost the only secure fact of geology. 
The general absence of human remains in the fossil 
beds, which contain such numberless relics of the lower 
creation, is equivalent to the proof that the place of the 
original population has not yet been discovered by hu- 
man eyes. That discovery must be withheld until the 
“sea gives up her dead.”——Dr. Croly. 
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Pints for Amatenr Gardeners, 


Kt. 


—— 


Beronre entering on the joyous month of May—that 
loveliest month of the year—we may just remind our 
readers of a few of the things to be seen during that 
vernal period, and also what is to be done in the 
garden and the farm. We shall behold Nature in her 
gayest attire; the fields clothed with the freshest 
green of the grass and young corn, and adorned with 
numerous flowers; the trees covered with beautiful 
verdure, and the hedges whitened with the pearl} 
blossoms of the hawthorn, and fragrant with the 
odours of the wild honeysuckle. The orchards will 
display their richest beauty in the delicate blushes of 
the apple blossoms. In the garden, the scarlet haw- 
thorn will delight the eye, and the purple lilac will 
contend with the snowy white of the guelder-rose and 
the streaming gold of the laburnum. Tulips, ane- 
mones, lobelias, and other flowers, will be in full blos- 
som. The horse-chestint will also exhibit its pyramids 
of beauty, and the peach-tree its delicate flowers ; 
*¢ And there in loveliest green attired, 
Smiling like hope, and cheering the glad eye, 
The meek, unsheltered myrtle sweetly blossoms.” 

By the end of the month, the leafy forest will stand 
displayed in full luxuriance, and the escholtzia will 
expand its large yellow or orange-coloured upright 
bells. 

All this scene of beauty, however, is sometimes ra- 
vaged by innumerable swarms of very small insects, 
brought by the north-east winds in this month par- 
ticularly. These must be destroyed, or they will 
wasteful eat through buds and bark into the black- 
ened core their eager way.” <A few hints, then, as 
to what is to be done, by amateur horticulturists, 
florists, ete., may not be unacceptable. 

I. Tur GarvDEN.—Kitchen-garden. Sow small sa- 
lading, radishes, lettuces, peas, beans, and sprouts, for 
late succession; also, dwarf and kidney-beans, and 
scarlet-runners, for July; and, during the last fort- 
night, sow crops for August and September ; borecoles, 
Brussels sprouts, and savoys, for autumn. Earth-up 
cabbages, potatoes, peas, ete.; stick peas, top early 
crops of beans. Sow herbs. Transplant cabbages, 
lettuces, caulifléwers, brocoli. In dry weather, daily 
watering wil be necessary. Destroy insects and 
vermin. Sow gourds and cucumbers, for pickling, in 
warm borders. Thin, weed, and hoe the surface 
among seeding crops. There will be rhubarb ready 
for tarts early in the month; and green currants and 
gooseberries at the latter end. Rhubarb is a very use- 
ful substitute for fruit. It may be forced, and thus 
ready for the table at an earlier period; and there is 
also a smaller kind which is earlier, but not so pro- 
ductive or profitable as the later sort, and hence it is 
less frequently cultivated in private gardens. 

Fruit-garden, Water strawberries ; summer-prune 
vines, peaches, and other wall-trees; and destroy 
grubs and insects, One who is well acquainted with 
the management of the great peach orchards in Ame- 
rica has found that peach-trees will bear the winter 
much better if they have a northern exposure; and 
mentions that, during a late severe winter, the peach- 
trees of some of his neighbours had been killed, while 
his own, with a north-west exposure, were not affected. 
He has found soap-suds of great benefit to his peach- 
trees. It destroys a very small worm which is often 
found about the fibrous roots, One of his neighbours 
informed him that it was this worm which caused the 
leaves to curl and turn black. Ashes are also a remedy 
for this evil. Pay particular attention to the petals of 
apple and pear blossoms, and remove insects and eggs. 





Flower-garden. Plant out dahlias. Propagate, by 
slips, wall-tlowers and similar plants. Take up early 
flowering bulbs, such as the crocus, hyacinth, ete. ; let 
them be thoroughly dry, then put in drawers or boxes, 
Transplant annuals into flowering borders, and stocks 
into pots for winter-flowering. Protect tulips and 
other choice flowers from the midday sun, rain, and 
wind. Water, thin, and shade with judgment: in 
showery weather, roll and mow lawns, once a week; 
and in dry weather, once a fortnight. It will be al- 
most daily work to hoe, rake, weed, and clear away 
dead leaves; and constant attention must be given to 
order and neatness. After rain, stir the earth, as 
soon as nearly dry, round the stems of annuals. 

Hothouses and Greenhouses, ete. If the weather 
be very fine, remove glasses from cauliflowers and 
kidney-beans. Sow capsicums in a warm border under 
glasses, and cucumbers and melons for late crops; at- 
tend daily to air, water, insects, shade, ete. Slide down 
the glass at the top of the greenhouse for air during 
the day, and admit some even at night. Water over 
the tops of plants in afternoon, and then shut up 
entirely. The same rule also applies to cucumber 
growers. Shift plants into larger pots, and divide the 
large into small; remove with a ball of earth round 
the roots, but add as much fresh mould as possible. 

II. THe Farm.—Shut up water-meadows for hay. 
Towards the end of the month turn out cattle to pas- 
ture. The great business is now with the fallows. 
Hops will require much attention. Prepare and ma- 
nure land for swedes and planting out cabbages. Hoe 
and weed wheat. Finish under-draining. Clear the 
farm-yard of manure; pare and burn turf. Larch, 
alder, and oak-trees may be barked. Sow buck-wheat 
about the middle of the month. Drill lucerne, and | 
dress with ashes or gypsum. Sow rape and turnips 
for autumn ; feed about the end of the month. 

The following fact is worthy the attention of such as 
plant potatoes. A scientific and yet a practical farmer || 
planted his potatoes in drills, on the 5th of May, using 
only leaves for manure. Across one end of three rows, 
he buried « sheet of copper, five feet long and fourteen 
inches wide ; and at the other end, (200 feet distant,) 
a sheet of zine of like dimensions. The sheets were 
placed in an upright position, and connected by a 
copper wire, thus making a galvanic battery, the 
cireuit of which was completed by the moisture of the 
earth. After a few weeks, some potatoes were taken 
from these rows, varying from one inch to one and a 
quarter in diameter. Some of the adjoining rows, 
beyond the battery, were tried; but few had potatoes 
larger than peas—none larger than marbles. Similar 
experiments, with other vegetables, were tried, with 
the same results. 

The Dairy, during the month of May, affords plenty 
of employment, skimming, churning, cheesemaking, etc. 

A very destructive insect, the goat moth, is not 
uncommon at the close of May; and bee-hives begin 
to send forth their earlier swarms. The young bees 
now march in quest of a new settlement, which, if left 
to choice, would generally be the hollow trunk of a 
tree: this, then, is the time to provide them with a 
dwelling more secure, in return for which you will be 
repaid with a plentiful store of honey. 

The hints here given may be acted upon with little 
variation for fifty miles round London. In more 
southerly parts, the spring operations commence exr- 
lier, and those of autumn may be deferred a few days 
later. In more northerly parts, the reverse must be 
observed. 


























